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The  Hebert  family  is  having  lunch,  Mr. 
Hebert  is  home  from  work  and  the  chil¬ 
dren  are  home  from  school. 

QUESTIONS: 

(1)  How  many  children  are  there? 
FIGURE  1. 


(2)  Do  you  have  lunch  at  home  on  week¬ 
days? 

(3)  What  are  the  Heberts  having  for 
lunch?  Do  you  usually  have  a  warm 
lunch? 

The  Heberts  live  in  Granby,  Quebec. 

In  Quebec,  it  is  common  to  go  home  for 
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FIGURE  2. 

lunch.  This  gives  everyone  a  chance  to 
have  a  warm  meal  and  to  relax  for  a  while 
(figure  2)  before  going  back  to  school  or 
work. 

FIGURE  3. 


Let’s  look  at  figure  2.  Can  you  find  the 
girls  who  had  so  much  trouble  with  the 
spaghetti  in  figure  1? 

It  is  Jocelyne  (pronounced  zhos'leen), 
9,  third  from  the  left  on  the  chesterfield. 
Next  to  her  on  her  right  is  her  sister 
Ginette,  11,  (pronounced  zhee'net),  and 
her  brother  Louis,  (loo’ee),  12.  Their 
little  brother,  Frangois  (fran  swah)  is  just 
two  years  old. 

QUESTIONS: 

(1)  What  language  do  you  think  the 
Heberts  speak  at  home?  Are  you 
going  to  learn  French  at  school? 
Does  someone  in  your  class  speak 
French  at  home? 

(2)  Figures  3,  4,  5,  and  6  were  taken  in 
Granby.  What  names  can  you  see 
in  each  one?  What  two  languages 
appear  to  be  spoken  in  Granby? 

FIGURE  4. 
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FIGURE  6. 

(2)  What  percentage  of  people  could  not 
understand  someone  speaking 
French? 

(3)  What  percentage  of  people  could 
not  understand  someone  speaking 
English? 


FIGURE  7. 


FIGURE  5. 

The  Hebert  family  speaks  French  at 
home.  Their  children  attend  French- 
'speaking  schools,  and  most  of  the  family’s 
friends  speak  French.  However,  there  are 
many  people  living  in  Granby  whose 
language  is  not  French.  Most  of  these 
speak  English  and  send  their  children  to 
English-speaking  schools. 

The  city  therefore  provides  its  services 
in  both  languages.  The  City  Hall,  for 
instance,  employs  people  who  speak  both 
languages,  who  are  “bilingual.”  All  the 
official  signs  are  also  bilingual. 

Languages  In  Granby 

QUESTIONS: 

(1)  What  would  be  the  most  useful  lan¬ 
guage  for  a  newcomer  to  Granby? 


ONLY  ENGLISH 


0.1%  NEITHER 
LANGUAGE 


28.0% 
BILINGUAL 


67.6% 
ONLY  FRENCH 
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Granby,  Spoken  Languages  1961 


French  only  21,261 

English  only  1,347 

French  and  English  8,834 

Neither  21 


FIGURE  8. 

Figure  8  is  taken  from  the  Federal 

Government’s  figures  for  the  census  of 
1961. 

QUESTIONS: 

(1)  How  long  ago  was  this  counting  of 
the  people  done? 

(2)  How  many  of  your  families  were  in 
another  place  in  1961? 

(3)  Why  do  we  need  a  new  census  soon? 

(4)  Mr.  Hebert  is  bilingual.  Can  we  then 
say  that  the  Hebert  family  is  repre¬ 
sentative  of  Granby?  Are  most  people 
bilingual? 


More  than  a  quarter  of  Granby’s  popu¬ 
lation  is  bilingual.  Yet  figure  8  shows  us 
that  the  majority  of  Granby’s  inhabitants 
are  French  Canadian  by  origin. 

The  Hebert  family,  having  one  mem¬ 
ber  who  is  bilingual,  yet  being  French 
Canadian,  is  thus  representative  of 
Granby. 

QUESTIONS: 

(1)  In  which  province  listed  was  the 
biggest  percentage  of  people  bilin¬ 
gual?  Which  was  next?  What  was 
the  percentage  of  bilingual  people  for 
all  of  Canada? 

(2)  Which  was  Granby  most  like,  one  of 
the  provinces  or  all  of  Canada? 

(3)  Can  you  make  up  a  statement  about 
the  way  in  which  Granby  is  repre¬ 
sentative? 

(4)  Discuss  in  class  why  more  people  in 
Quebec  than  in  Manitoba  take  the 
trouble  to  become  bilingual. 


FIGURE  9. 


Languages  Spoken,  Census  1961 


English 

only 

French 

only 

English  & 
French 

Neither 

Language 

Granby,  P.Q. 

4% 

68% 

28% 

Province  of  Quqbec 

12% 

62% 

25% 

1% 

Province  of  Manitoba 

90% 

1% 

7%  ■ 

2% 

Province  of  New  Brunswick 

62% 

19% 

19% 

Canada 

68% 

19% 

12% 

1% 
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UNIT  II:  FINDING  YOUR  WAY  AROUND 

GRANBY 


QUESTIONS: 

(1)  Find  Ginetteand  Jocelyne  in  figure  10. 
In  front  of  what  building  do  you 
think  they  are? 

(2)  What  sport  do  you  think  their  friends 
enjoy? 

(3)  How  old  would  you  think  the  build¬ 
ing  in  the  background  is? 

(4)  Find  the  school  in  figure  11.  Find  the 
Hebert  house.  Think  of  one  reason 
why  the  Hebert  family  is  able  to  have 
lunch  at  home.  If  Mr.  Hebert  could 
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walk  about  one  mile  in  twenty 
minutes  how  long  would  it  take  him 
to  walk  home  for  lunch?  How  else 
could  he  go  home? 

(5)  In  what  daily  activities  can  the 
Hebert  family  engage  without  leav¬ 
ing  their  neighbourhood?  Make  a  list 
from  what  you  can  discover  on  the 
map. 

The  Heberts  could  live  for  months  in 
their  neighbourhood  without  feeling  any 
need  to  leave  it.  Mr.  Hebert’s  place  of 
work  and  the  children’s  schools  are  all 
close  by.  The  family  does  most  of  its 
shopping  in  a  store  only  five  minutes 
away  by  car.  On  Sundays,  the  family  can 
attend  mass  at  St- Joseph  Church,  half  a 
mile  away  from  the  Hebert  home.  Very 
close  to  both  the  church  and  the  schools 
is  Avery  Park  where  the  Hebert  children 
can  spend  their  free  afternoons. 

QUESTIONS: 

(1)  The  Hebert  neighbourhood  can  be 
found  on  figure  12.  Which  of  the 
three  rectangles  is  it?  Can  you  find 
the  school  again,  the  Hebert  home, 
Mr.  Hebert’s  place  of  work,  and  the 
grocery  store? 

(2)  What  do  the  different  colours  (or 
shadings)  on  the  map  tell  us? 
Avery  Park  for  instance,  is  shaded 
light  grey.  What  does  this  mean? 
How  is  the  land  used  on  which  the 
Hebert  home  stands?  The  school? 
The  church?  Mr.  Hebert’s  place  of 
work?  The  grocery? 


*If  you  don’t  know  what  these  words 
mean,  try  to  learn  them  from  this  chart : 


Word 

Comes  from 
the  word 

Meaning 

recreational 

recreation 

leisure  time 
activity 

residential 

reside 

to  live  in 

industrial 

industry 

factories 

commercial 

commerce 

business 

institutional 

institution 

big  organiza¬ 
tion,  such  as  a 
hospital, 
school,  or 
church 

When  you  go  out  on  weekends  see  if  you 
can  find  land  or  buildings  in  each  one  of 
these  five  categories. 


(3)  Compare  the  rectangle  outlining  the 
Hebert  neighbourhood  (1)  with  the 
other  two  rectangles  (2  and  3).  What 
is  the  major  difference  in  the  way  the 
land  is  used? 

(4)  Which  of  the  three  rectangles  would 
you  identify  as  the  Central  Business 
District  (CBD)? 

(5)  What  features  of  section  3  might 
make  it  suitable  for  industry? 

Rectangle  3  is  almost  entirely  used  for 
industrial  purposes,  that  is,  most  of  its 
land  is  covered  with  factories.  Rectangle 
2  has  heavy  shadings  indicating  commer¬ 
cial  land  use.  This  means  that  the  area  is 
used  mostly  for  stores,  restaurants,  banks, 
office  buildings,  or  other  businesses.  This 
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would  make  us  think  that  this  area  is 
Granby’s  Central  Business  District 
(CBD). 

The  Hebert  neighbourhood,  however, 
has  shadings  of  all  kinds  sprinkled 
throughout  its  area.  How  many  commer¬ 
cial  sections  can  you  find?  We  can  find 
more  industry  in  its  southern  end,  while 
its  northern  end  is  more  heavily*  used  for 
homes,  or  residential  purposes.  Churches 
and  schools  (institutional),  as  well  as 
parks,  playgrounds  and  a  stadium  (rec¬ 
reational)  are  equally  spread  out.  How 
many  of  each  can  you  find? 


QUESTIONS: 

(1)  Are  shops  spread  out  in  many  parts 
of  the  city  or  are  they  concentrated 
in  one  area? 

(2)  Why  do  you  think  shops  are  both 
spread  out  and  concentrated?  Look 
at  figures  13  and  14  for  clues  to  an 
answer. 

(3)  Why  is  Granby’s  CBD  stretched 
along  Main  Street  and  not  more 
evenly  spread  out? 

(4)  What  problem  would  this  cause? 

The  Heberts  can  do  all  of  their  food 
shopping  in  the  neighbourhood  grocery 
store.  But  once  in  a  while,  they  will  need 
things  that  they  cannot  buy  at  the  grocery. 

For  instance,  if  Mr.  Hebert  wants  some 
supplies  for  his  hobby,  photography 
(figure  15),  he  will  have  to  go  to  the 
downtown  hardware  store  shown  in  figure 
14. 
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FIGURE  13. 


FIGURE  14. 


Such  stores,  then,  draw  customers  from 
all  over  the  city  and  from  the  surrounding 
countryside.  When  people  make  a  trip  to 
the  CBD,  they  usually  want  to  buy  several 
things  from  different  stores.  For  this 
reason,  the  different  stores  like  to  be 
located  close  to  each  other.  If  one  stood 
a  distance  away,  customers  would  not 
take  the  trouble  of  visiting  it. 

For  the  same  reason  businessmen  have 
felt  it  necessary  to  be  established  along 
Main  Street.  But  because  most  people 
like  to  drive  into  town,  (figure  16)  this 
quite  often  causes  a  traffic  jam.  So  why 
do  you  think  the  Heberts  go  downtown 
only  when  they  have  to  and  prefer  to  do 
their  grocery  shopping  in  their  own 
neighbourhood? 


,  FIGURE  15. 
FIGURE  16. 
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^^^STIONS: 

(1)  What  could  the  river  have  to  do  with 
the  location  of  a  factory?  Can  you 
explain  the  use  of  the  reservoir  pic¬ 
tured  in  figure  17,  page  11? 

(2)  Why  is  it  a  good  idea  to  have  factories 
concentrated  in  main  areas?  How 
many  main  factory  areas  are  there 
in  Granby? 

(3)  What  kinds  of  industries  are  likely 
to  be  spread  throughout  the  city? 
Thinking  of  the  transportation  facili¬ 
ties  available  will  help  you  answer 
this  question. 

As  with  businesses,  two  different  kinds 
of  industries  can  be  found  in  Granby.  The 
reasons  for  industries  to  concentrate  in 
one  area,  however,  are  different  from  those 
we  found  to  be  true  of  businesses. 

In  Granby,  concentrations  of  factories 
are  found  along  the  CNR  tracks  and  along 
the  North  Yamaska  River.  If  an  indus¬ 
trial  plant  produces  heavy  goods,  it  pays 
to  have  it  located  near  the  railroad  to  cut 
down  transportation  costs.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  the  goods  produced  are  light,  the 
plant  may  locate  anywhere  convenient 
in  the  city  since  it  will  rely  on  truck 
transportation.  This  is  why  light  indus¬ 
tries  are  found  throughout  Granby,  while 
heavy  industries  tend  to  concentrate  along 
the  CNR  tracks.  Is  this  also  true  of  cities 
such  as  Winnipeg?  You  could  undertake 
an  interesting  study  of  all  the  industries 
in  your  district  tb  find  out  which  ones  are 
'‘heavy”  and  need  to  rely  on  the  railway 
for  transport. 

If  a  light  industry  is  also  a  clean  one 
people  sometimes  are  prepared  to  live 


near  it.  What  could  be  an  advantage,  for 
people  like  Mr.  Hebert,  of  having  clean 
light  industries  near  their  neighbourhood? 
What  advantage  could  it  be  for  the 
industry? 

Some  heavy  industries  use  large 
amounts  of  water  in  the  manufacture  of 
their  products.  This  is  why  some  plants 
have  even  built  their  own  reservoirs.  The 
sewage  can  then  be  let  off  directly  into  the 
North  Yamaska  River  without  straining 
the  city’s  sewerage  system. 

QUESTIONS: 

(1)  What  happens  to  the  rivers  and  lakes 
when  much  of  this  industrial  sewage 
is  dumped  into  them? 

(2)  What  can  be  done  to  solve  this  prob¬ 
lem?  Why  do  you  think  it  was  not 
solved  long  ago? 

Many  industries  use  fluids  in  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  their  products  that  dissolve 
very  slowly  in  water  or  that  are  poison¬ 
ous.  When  these  are  dumped  into  the 
river,  they  kill  the  fish  and  natural  vege¬ 
tation  which  usually  clean  the  river.  As 
a  result,  the  river  loses  its  power  to  cleanse 
itself  and  becomes  dirty  and  foul-smelling. 

Many  provinces  now  require  indus¬ 
tries  to  clean  their  sewage  before  dumping 
it  into  the  river.  However,  the  water 
treatment  plants  necessary  for  such  clean¬ 
ing  are  often  very  expensive,  and  indus¬ 
tries  are  unwilling  to  install  them.  Never¬ 
theless,  many  now  agree  that  it  is 
important  to  prevent  water  pollution. 
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Another  reason  why  the  problem  has 
not  been  solved  is  that  scientists  are  try¬ 
ing  to  find  more  effective  ways  to  treat 
sewage. 

QUESTIONS: 

(1)  What  reasons  can  you  find  for  keep¬ 
ing  rivers  and  lakes  free  from  pollu¬ 
tion? 

2)  What  reasons  might  a  fisherman  give? 
A  medical  doctor?  A  city’s  mayor? 
Children? 


(3)  Can  you  think  of  a  river  or  lake  in 
your  neighbourhood  which  is  too 
polluted  to  drink  from?  Too  pol¬ 
luted  to  swim  in? 

(4)  What  other  kind  of  pollution  can  you 
think  of?  Using  figure  17,  do  you 
think  it  is  a  problem  in  Granby?  Is  it 
a  serious  problem  in  one  of  the  cities 
you  are  familiar  with? 

As  rivers  and  lakes  get  more  polluted, 
it  becomes  harder  and  harder  to  find  clean 
drinking  water.  Towns  and  cities  have  to 


FIGURE  17. 
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spend  more  money  on  purifying  their 
drinking  water  used.  However,  the  more 
chemicals  we  add  to  drinking  water  the 
worse  it  tastes.  In  the  long  run  it  will  be 
healthier  as  well  as  less  expensive  to  con¬ 
trol  pollution  instead  of  purifying  the 
drinking  water. 

Another  kind  of  pollution,  air  pollu¬ 
tion,  is  not  yet  as  serious  a  problem  in 
Granby.  However,  other  cities  in  Canada, 
such  as  Hamilton,  Oshawa,  and  Winnipeg 
have  so  much  pollution  in  the  air  that  it 
may  become  dangerous  to  people’s  health. 


QUESTIONS: 

(1)  What  makes  Granby  look  like  a 
pleasant  city  from  the  air  (figure  17)? 
Find  the  lake  on  the  map  (figure  12). 
Find  the  bridge  in  the  picture  on  the 


map.  What  else  can  you  see  in  both 
map  and  picture?  What  things  can 
you  see  in  the  photograph  but  not  on 
the  map? 

(2)  Name  some  parks  along  the  North 
Yamaska  River.  (Check  figure  12.) 

(3)  Which  parks  are  the  Hebert  children 
likely  to  use?  Do  they  show  on  the 
photograph? 

(4)  If  you  visited  Granby  over  a  week¬ 
end,  where  would  you  want  to  go? 
Look  at  figures  18,  19,  and  20,  as 
well  as  the  map  to  answer  this 
question. 

(5)  What  is  the  reason  that  recreational 
facilities  are  spread  throughout 
Granby? 


FIGURE  18. 


FIGURE  19. 
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Granby’s  recreational  facilities  range 
from  the  well-known  Granby  Zoo  over  the 
city’s  many  parks  and  its  sports  arena  to 
a  Museum  of  Arts.  The  parks  and  play¬ 
grounds  are  evenly  distributed  over  the 
city  so  that  they  are  readily  accessible 
to  everyone. 

Summary 

There  are  two  kinds  of  land  use,  mixed 
and  concentrated.  Some  areas  of  Granby 
are  used  for  a  mixture  of  many  purposes, 
commercial,  industrial,  recreational,  insti¬ 
tutional,  or  residential.  Others  have  a 
heavy  concentration  of  one  of  these  uses. 

The  mixing  of  residential  and  industrial 
areas  is  not  always  desirable,  often  be¬ 
cause  of  water  and  air  pollution.  This  is 
why  in  most  cities,  their  governments 
have  established  clear-cut  zones  for  in- 
-  dustrial  or  residential  use.  In  the  Winni¬ 
peg  study  we  have  seen  that  these  zones 
are  even  broken  down  into  light  industrial 
and  heavy  industrial  zones. 

THINGS  TO  DO: 

Make  a  list  of  all  the  ways  you  know 
that  people  try  to  keep  their  cities  pleas¬ 
ant  places  to  live  in.  How  are  these  mat¬ 
ters  dealt  with  in  your  area?  Perhaps  you 


FIGURE  20. 


should  go  to  city  hall  and  find  out.  Then 
you  could  make  a  big  mural  map  in  the 
corridor  to  show  what  you  have  dis¬ 
covered. 
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FIGURE  21. 


QUESTIONS: 

(1)  From  figure  21,  tell  how  far  Granby 
is  from  Montreal.  How  far  is  it  from 
the  U.S.  border? 

(2)  In  1850,  on  which  main  routes  was 
Granby  located? 

(3)  The  area  shown  in  figure  21  is  called 
‘‘Eastern  Townships.”  Why  do  you 
think  these  townships  got  the  name 
“eastern”? 


Granby  is  closer  to  the  United  States 
than  it  is  to  Montreal.  This  is  a  clue  to  its 
origin,  because  the  area  was  first  settled 
by  people  from  the  United  States.  These 
were  Loyalists,  people  who  remained  loyal 
to  England  when  the  United  States  de¬ 
clared  its  independence  from  England. 
They  moved  into  the  Eastern  Townships, 
east  of  Montreal,  after  1780.  Moving 
north  toward  Quebec  City,  they  built  one 
of  the  most  important  roads  through  the 
Eastern  Townships,  Craig’s  Road.  Today 
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it  is  known  as  Highway  13  and  has  lost 
most  of  its  importance.  We’ll  see  why 
later. 

Where  it  crossed  the  north  branch  of 
the  Yamaska  River,  Craig’s  Road  met 
another  very  important  road.  That  road, 
now  Highway  1,  connected  Sherbrooke, 
the  largest  town  in  the  Eastern  Town¬ 
ships,  with  Montreal.  A  bridge  built  for 
that  route  crossed  the  North  Yamaska 
River  at  the  narrowest  place,  where 
Granby’s  Mountain  Street  bridge  (figure 
22)  now  stands.  The  builders  of  Craig’s 
Road  then  used  this  same  bridge  for  their 
north-south  route. 


QUESTIONS: 

(1)  Compare  figure  22  with  figure  28. 
Where  did  the  photographer  stand? 
Check  the  tracks  in  the  foreground 
with  the  diagram  to  answer  this 
question. 

(2)  In  which  direction  did  the  photog¬ 
rapher  point  his  camera? 

(3)  Find  the  Mountain  Street  bridge  on 
figure  12.  How  many  bridges  are 
there  between  it  and  the  lake?  Can 
you  find  the  Mountain  Street  bridge 
in  figure  17? 

(4)  Look  at  figure  22  at  the  building  on 
the  right,  on  the  other  side  of  the 
North  Yamaska  River.  This  is  the 
place  where  John  Horner  from  Ver¬ 
mont,  U.S.,  built  a  flour  mill  in  1813. 
He  was  the  first  pioneer  to  settle  in 
this  spot.  How  many  years  ago  did 
John  Horner  settle  in  Granby?  What 


FIGURE  22. 

was  happening  in  your  area  at  that 
time? 

(5)  Why  would  he  settle  close  to  the 
river?  Think  of  the  way  flour  mills 
worked  150  years  ago;  figure  24  will 
give  you  some  important  information 
but  you  will  probably  need  to  read  in 
the  library  about  water  wheels  and 
mill  dams. 

(6)  Why  would  Horner  settle  so  close  to 
the  bridge? 

Why  is  an  intersection  between  two 
major  roads  usually  a  better  location  to 
start  a  business  than  one  along  an  open 
road?  Yes,  traffic  could  be  twice  as  heavy, 
thus  there  are  more  people  to  buy  one’s 
product.  Or,  in  the  case  of  John  Horner, 
there  were  not  two,  but  four  directions 
where  he  could  send  his  flour:  to  Sher¬ 
brooke,  to  Montreal,  to  Quebec  City,  and 
to  the  United  States. 
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FIGURE  23. 


There  was  another  important  reason 
for  building  a  flour  mill  in  that  spot.  The 
North  Yamaska  River  flows  quite  rapidly 
in  this  area,  dropping  as  much  as  35  feet 
in  a  mile  (figure  24).  Rapidly  flowing 
water  was  needed  to  turn  the  wheel  for 
power  for  the  flour  mill,  and  later  also 
for  Horner’s  sawmill. 

QUESTIONS: 

(1)  Look  at  figure  25.  Can  you  And 
other  towns  or  cities  that  probably 


originated  at  an  intersection?  (Com¬ 
pare  figure  25  with  figure  21  as  well.) 
Does  traffic  always  have  to  move  on 
land? 

(2)  Can  you  think  of  reasons,  (other  than 
an  intersection),  to  start  a  town  or 
city?  Think  perhaps  of  Montreal  and 
Quebec  City,  Flin  Flon,  Port  Arthur- 
Fort  William. 

The  cities  of  Magog  and  St- Jean  are 
located  along  rivers  as  well  as  on  impor¬ 
tant  highway  intersections.  This  makes 
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FIGURE  26. 


US  suspect  that  these  cities  had  an  origin 
similar  to  that  of  Granby. 

There  are  other  reasons  as  well  why 
settlers  may  want  to  found  a  city.  There 
was  no  intersection  of  roads  in  Richmond, 
P.Q.,  100  years  ago.  But  a  Craig’s  Road 
bridge  crossed  the  St-Frangois  River  at 
the  point  where  Richmond  was  founded 
later.  The  bridge  was  probably  the  main 
reason  for  the  town  to  be  built. 

Montreal  and  Quebec  City,  you  may 
recall  from  history,  began  as  forts.  Flin 
Flon,  Manitoba,  would  not  be  a  town 
today,  were  it  not  for  its  mineral  wealth, 
and  Port  Arthur  and  Fort  William  show 
their  origin  in  their  names.  One  got  its 
start  as  a  port  to  the  West,  while  the 
other,  a  military  fort,  guarded  the  trading 
routes. 


FIGURE  27. 


Thus,  a  city  is  usually  founded  to  serve 
a  distinct  purpose  or  function.  Make  a 
list  of  all  the  functions  which  we  have  just 
suggested. 

QUESTIONS: 

(1)  Another  function  is  illustrated  in 
figure  26.  What  does  the  picture 
show?  Which  function  is  illustrated? 
Add  it  to  the  list. 

(2)  Find  the  church  shown  in  figure  27 
on  figure  28.  What  does  the  notice 
board  tell  about  the  language  spoken 
by  the  settlers  of  that  time?  Can  you 
find  other  evidence  on  the  map  to 
back  up  your  answer  to  this  question? 
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LEGEND 

1  Grist  Mill  and  Saw  Mill  (1813) 

2  General  Store  (1825) 

3  Leattier  Tannery  (Miner  Rubber  Co.)  (1829) 

4  Grist  Mill  (1829) 

5  English  School  (1829)  7  Notre  Dame  Church  (1842) 

6  Stage  Coach  (1  850)  8  St.  George  Church  ( 1  843) 


—  Roads  1829-1900 

—  Roads  in  1  829  □□ 

Limit  of  the  Municipality  of 
the  Village  of  Granby,  1  859 


FIGURE  28. 
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One  of  the  original  settlers,  Harlow 
Miner,  started  a  leather  tannery  in  1829. 
This  was  to  be  Granby’s  first  local  in¬ 
dustry,  for  the  tannery  later  grew  into 
the  Miner  Rubber  Company.  Tanneries 
use  water  and  Miner’s  set  the  trend  of 
locating  Granby’s  industry  along  the 
North  Yamaska  River. 

By  1856,  when  Granby  officially  be¬ 
came  a  village,  the  main  language  spoken 
was  still  English.  The  street  names  within 
the  new  area  as  well  as  the  new  churches 
and  school  show  this. 

QUESTIONS: 

(1)  How  many  times  larger  is  Granby 
today  than  it  was  over  100  years 
ago? 

(2)  Trace  the  lines  and  copy  the  numbers 
from  figure  30.  Then  mark  the  areas 
for  the  different  dates  on  the  graph 
and  connect  these  marks. 


Granby:  Area  in  Square  Miles 


Date 

Area 

1859 

1 

1925 

1940 

2 

1946 

^2 

1948 

3 

1954 

5 

1968 

'  2 

FIGURE  29. 

(3)  From  the  graph  you  made  yourself 
you  can  recognize  two  main  periods: 
a  period  of  slow  growth  and  a  period 
of  fast  growth.  When  was  Granby 
growing  slowly?  When  was  it  growing 
quickly? 

(4)  In  which  directions  has  the  city  ex¬ 
panded  in  the  last  100  years  (figure 
31)? 


FIGURE  30. 
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FIGURE  31. 
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(5)  When  Granby  extended  its  city  limits 
(1925)  what  language  did  many 
people  speak?  What  are  the  clues? 

(6)  How  many  times  has  Granby  ex¬ 
tended  its  boundaries  since  then? 

Over  the  last  100  years,  Granby’s 
area  has  increased  nearly  ten  times.  The 
greatest  increase  has  come  in  the  last  30 
years  when  the  more  outlying  neighbour¬ 
hoods  were  built.  Since  then,  the  city 
has  become  four  times  as  large. 

From  the  time  the  first  settlers  showed 
a  liking  for  the  north  shore  of  the  North 
Yamaska  River,  Granby  started  to  de¬ 
velop  northward.  The  territory  to  the 
north  is  fairly  flat  in  comparison  with  the 
sloping  ground  of  the  south  shore.  Traffic 
to  the  north  shore  had  to  go  over  the 
Mountain  Street  bridge,  making  move¬ 
ment  to  and  from  the  north  shore  cumber¬ 
some  and  slow.  What  are  two  reasons  for 
most  people  settling  on  the  north  side? 


The  street  names  in  the  newer  parts  of 
the  city  are  nearly  all  French.  This  shows 
how  the  population  changed  from  mainly 
English-speaking  to  mainly  French- 
speaking. 

Granby’s  first  population  came  mainly 
from  America.  But  when  the  Canadian 
government  started  selling  large  tracts  of 
land  in  1854,  it  was  French  Canadians 
who  bought  them  up.  As  a  result,  the 
French  population  of  Granby  suddenly 
rose,  and  English-speaking  immigration 
petered  out.  Since  1871,  the  French 
Canadian  population  has  been  larger  than 
the  English  Canadian  population. 

QUESTIONS: 

(1)  Compare  figures  21  and  25.  What  has 
happened  to  the  main  routes?  How 
has  this  influenced  Granby? 

(2)  What  was  Granby’s  first  main  source 
of  income?  (Remember  it  was  built 
at  an  intersection  for  a  reason.) 


FIGURE  32. 


Working  Population  of  Granby,  1961 


Categories 

Men 

Women 

Industry 

3,856 

1,818 

Construction 

547 

10 

Transport  and  communication 

384 

94 

Trade 

843 

262 

Finance,  insurance,  realty 

161 

102 

Services 

690 

891 

Public  administration 

268 

24 

All  categories 

6,749 

3,201 
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(3)  Of  the  working  men  and  women  of 
Granby,  in  which  field  are  most 
employed  now?  Look  at  figure  32. 

(4)  What  does  this  say  about  Granby’s 
main  source  of  income  today? 

(5)  Name  some  other  cities  in  Canada 
which  are  based  on  industries? 

6)  How  many  thousand  men  work  in 
Granby?  How  many  thousand 
women  work  in  Granby?  How  many 
men  go  to  work  in  Granby  for  every 
one  woman?  Make  a  count  for  your 
class  of  all  the  men  and  women  who 
go  to  work  from  your  families. 
(Count  anyone  who  is  unemployed 
also.)  How  many  men  do  you  have 
at  work  for  each  woman  at  work? 
Is  it  very  different  from  Granby? 
Why?  Suggest  some  reasons. 


Summary 

Granby  has  changed  in  its  150  years  of 
history.  It  began  as  a  settlement  of 
Americans  in  Canada,  but  it  is  now  a 
predominantly  French  Canadian  city. 

It  was  started  as  a  trading  centre  on  an 
intersection.  Today  the  old  routes  have 
lost  their  importance.  The  U.S.-Quebec 
City  route  bypasses  Granby  to  the  west. 
The  Montreal-Sherbrooke  route  has  been 
made  into  an  expressway  which  passes 
the  city  to  the  south. 

But  Granby  has  become  important  in 
other  ways.  One  of  its  main  sources  of 
income  is  its  industry  which  employs  the 
greatest  part  of  Granby’s  working  popu¬ 
lation.  What  would  you  say  is  the  main 
function  of  Granby  today? 
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UNIT  IV:  GRANBY’S  INDUSTRY 


FIGURE  33.  Thor  Mills  Plant 
FIGURE  35. 


FIGURE  34. 
FIGURE  36. 
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QUESTIONS: 

(1)  Figure  33  shows  Mr.  Hebert’s  place 
of  work.  What  is  the  name  of  the 
plant? 

(2)  What  does  Mr.  Hebert  appear  to  be 
working  with  (figure  34)? 

(3)  Figure  35  shows  the  raw  material 
used  by  Thor  Mills  Limited.  Figure 
36  shows  the  end  product  as  you  would 
find  it  in  a  store.  Can  you  guess  what 
Thor  Mills  Limited  manufactures? 
W'hat  main  process  is  still  needed 
before  you  have  cloth  for  clothes? 

(4)  Do  you  know  what  the  raw  material 
is  called?  There  are  several  possi¬ 
bilities. 


(5)  Where  could  such  raw  materials  be 
found? 

(6)  Which  of  your  clothes  are  of  natural 
and  which  ones  of  man-made  material  ? 

Mr.  Hubert  works  at  the  Thor  Mills 
Plant,  a  textile  mill,  which  is  located  next 
to  the  CNR  railroad  crossing  on  Robinson 
Street.  Thor  Mills  specializes  in  synthetic, 
or  man-made  fibres.  These  are  known 
under  such  brand  names  as  nylon,  orlon, 
or  mohair. 

Synthetic  fibres  tend  to  be  much 
stronger,  more  water-resistant,  and  easier 
to  clean  than  natural  fibres.  This  is  why 
they  have  become  increasingly  popular  in 
light  clothing,  slowly  taking  the  place  of 
cotton  and  wool,  two  natural  fibres. 


FIGURE  37. 
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The  inner,  frizzy  ring  on  figure  35  shows 
synthetic  fibre  as  it  arrives  at  the  Thor 
Mills  Plant.  This  fibre  is  then  twisted  into 
the  yarn  shown  in  figure  34.  It  may  then 
go  through  various  other  stages,  depend¬ 
ing  on  what  the  yarn  will  be  used  for.  But 
eventually,  it  will  be  shipped  to  knitting 
or  weaving  factories  in  the  form  shown  in 
figure  36. 

(1)  What  is  the  last  picture  in  this  dia¬ 
gram?  What  is  the  first?  So  what 
does  figure  37  show? 

(2)  Which  raw  materials  are  used  to 
make  nylon  fibre? 

(3)  Can  you  tell  which  steps  are  involved 
in  making  a  nylon  blouse? 

(4)  Which  of  these  steps  is  Mr.  Hebert 
concerned  with? 

(5)  Figure  38  shows  the  second  step  of 
the  above  chart  in  detail.  Can  you 
match  figures  39,  40,  and  41  with 
the  different  steps  of  making  nylon 
fibre? 

(6)  What  is  an  evaporator?  An  auto¬ 
clave?  A  hopper?  A  spinneret?  Look 
these  words  up  in  a  dictionary  if 
necessary. 

(7)  Now  try  to  tell  how  nylon  fibre  is 
made  from  the  answers  you  gave 
above  and  from  figure  38. 

A  long,  complicated  process  is  necessary 
to  make  nylon  fibre.  At  Dupont  Maitland, 
Ontario  plant,  oil,  water,  and  air  are 
changed  into  two  chemicals  which  are 
then  shipped  to  Kingston,  Ontario  where 
they  are  combined  to  make  nylon  salt. 


1.  HEXAMETHYLENE  DIAMINE 


2.  ADIPIC  ACID 


^  I 


© 


8.  SPINNERET 


9.  SPINNING 
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1  /i 

[ij  j 
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© 
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11.  FINISHING 
OPERATIONS 


12.  INSPECTION 


13.  SHIPPING 


FIGURE  38. 
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FIGURE  39. 
FIGURE  40. 


FIGURE  41. 


In  a  large  evaporator,  much  of  the 
water  is  removed  from  the  nylon  salt 
solution.  The  salt  then  flows  into  a  sort  of 
giant  pressure  cooker  called  an  autoclave 
(several  autoclaves  are  shown  in  figure 
42). 


The  pressure  in  these  autoclaves  is 
carefully  controlled  from  a  panel  (figure 
39). 

In  this  autoclave  the  molten  nylon  salt 
is  changed  to  the  molecules  that  make  it 
so  strong,  and  yet  so  elastic.  It  comes 
out  of  the  autoclave  through  a  slit,  is 
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cooled  by  a  water  spray,  and  then  chipped 
into  nylon  flake  (figure  43)  for  storage  in 
hoppers. 


A  portable  hopper  (top  in  figure  40) 
then  carries  the  nylon  flake  to  a  melting 
hopper  (botton  in  figure  40)  where  it  is 
heated  and  pressed  through  a  spinneret,  a 
metal  plate  with  fine  holes.  The  nylon 
from  the  spinneret  is  cooled  in  cold  air 
(figure  41)  before  it  is  drawn  and  rolled 
up  on  spools  (figure  44). 


FIGURE  42. 


These  fluffy  strands,  called  nylon  fibre, 
are  then  shipped  to  Thor  Mills  in  Granby, 
P.Q.  There  they  .are  twisted,  or  combined 
with  other  fibres;  they  are  then  sent  to  the 
weaving  or  knitting  factory.  From  there 
the  cloth  is  sewn  to  make  the  nylon 
blouse. 


FIGURE  43. 


FIGURE  44. 
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FIGURE  45. 


FIGURE  46. 


QUESTIONS: 

(1)  Figure  45  shows  the  workers  involved 
in  the  three  main  steps  of  making  and 
selling  a  nylon  blouse.  How  are  they 
different  from  each  other? 

(2)  Into  which  one  of  the  three  categories 
does  Mr.  Hebert  fit? 

(3)  A  coal  miner,  a  fisherman,  a  lumber¬ 
man  and  a  farmer  all  belong  in  the 
first  category.  In  what  way  is  their 
work  similar? 

(4)  Figures  34  and  46  show  workers  of 
the  second  category.  What  do  they 
have  in  common? 
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From  school  you  probably  know  what 
primary  and  secondary  mean.  People  who 
go  beyond  high  school  go  into  tertiary 
education.  If  you  have  a  good  dictionary 
you  will  be  able  to  find  out  where  we  got 
the  words  primary,  secondary,  tertiary, 
to  mean  first,  second,  and  third  levels. 

(5)  Into  which  category  would  you  place 
the  people  shown  in  figures  47  and 
48?  Why? 

(6)  The  third  category  contains  so-called 
white-collar  workers.  Why  would 
they  have  that  name? 

(7)  Name  some  other  occupations  you 
would  put  into  this  last  category. 

(8)  Into  which  category  does  your  father 
fit?  Your  mother?  Make  a  list  of  the 
occupations  in  your  class  and  find 
out  which  category  is  the  largest. 
Discuss  what  would  happen  if  people 
in  any  one  of  the  three  categories 
stopped  working. 


FIGURE  47. 


FIGURE  48. 


A  fisherman  takes  a  product  out  of  the 
sea  just  as  miners,  lumbermen  and  far¬ 
mers  take  theirs  out  of  the  earth.  They 
are  the  first  link  in  the  long  chain  that 
brings  these  materials  to  the  buyer.  This 
is  why  they  are  said  to  belong  to  the 
primary  sector  of  the  working  population. 

Mr.  Hebert  is  busy  with  the  processing 
of  the  goods,  as  are  the  workers  at  a 
Dupont  of  Canada  factory  (figure  46). 
Once  the  goods  have  passed  through 
their  hands,  they  come  out  as  finished 
products.  This  part  of  the  working  popu¬ 
lation  we  call  the  secondary  sector. 

Into  the  last  category,  or  the  tertiary 
sector,  we  place  all  those  people  who  do 
not  belong  in  the  first  two  categories. 
These  are  the  people  who  are  not  produc¬ 
ing  goods  but  are  producing  services. 
Office  workers  (figure  47),  salesmen  (figure 
48),  and  also  teachers  or  doctors  belong 
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to  the  tertiary  sector.  They  often  wear 
white  shirts,  while  workers  of  the  primary 
and  secondary  sectors  usually  wear 
coloured  working  clothes.  This  is  why  the 
working  population  is  often  divided  into 


the  blue-collar  workers  and  white-collar 
workers. 

Another  way  of  dividing  up  part  of  the 
working  population  is  used  by  the  Canada 
Census  (figure  49). 


Working  Population  of  Granby 


Categories 

Men 

Women 

Mining,  forestry,  etc. 

53 

0 

Manufacturing 

3,803 

1,818 

Construction 

547 

10 

Transport,  communication  and  other  utilities 

384 

94 

Public  administration 

268 

24 

Trade 

843 

262 

Finance,  insurance  and  real  estate 

161 

102 

Services 

690 

891 

Total 

6,749 

3,201 

FIGURE  49. 


FIGURE  50. 
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QUESTIONS: 

(1)  Which  of  the  categories  listed  on 
figure  49  would  you  think  belong  in 
the  primary  sector?  The  secondary 
sector?  The  tertiary  sector? 

(2)  In  which  category  on  the  list  are 
there  more  women  than  men?  Do 
you  know  what  kinds  of  jobs*  are 
included  in  that  category? 

(3)  Figure  49  lists  more  than  twice  as 
many  men  as  it  does  women.  Why  is 
that  so? 

(4)  Figure  50  compares  Granby’s  work¬ 
ing  population  with  that  of  Canada 
as  a  whole.  What  stands  out  as 
Granby’s  most  important  sector? 
Which  is  Canada’s  largest  sector? 
Which  sector  has  little  importance 
in  Granby?  How  does  it  compare 
with  the  same  sector  for  Canada? 

(5)  Discuss  the  question:  is  the  working 
force  of  Granby  representative  of 
Canada  as  a  whole? 

The  primary  sector  is  very  small  in 

Granby.  Only  53  men  and  no  women  are 

employed  in  mining  and  forestry  (farm¬ 


ing  is  not  listed  in  figures  49  and  50). 
This  makes  it  less  than  |  of  1%  of  the 
employment  total,  as  against  a  national 
average  of  over  4%. 

The  secondary  sector  (manufacturing 
and  construction)  employs  more  than 
60%  of  Granby’s  working  force.  Being 
far  above  the  national  average  of  44%, 
it  marks  Granby  as  a  manufacturing 
centre. 

The  only  category  where  women  are  in 
the  majority  is  “services.”  This  includes 
secretaries,  teachers,  hospital  staff  and 
similar  jobs.  This  category  and  those 
others  that  have  not  yet  been  mentioned, 
together  make  up  the  tertiary  sector  of 
the  labour  force.  Such  categories  as  Pub¬ 
lic  Administration,  and  Finance,  Insur¬ 
ance  and  Real  Estate  are  centred  in  the 
large  cities  of  Montreal  and  Quebec  City . 
Thus,  they  do  not  employ  quite  as  many 
people  in  a  smaller  city  like  Granby.  As 
a  result,  the  tertiary  sector  is  smaller 
there  than  it  is  in  Canada  as  a  whole. 

Granby  is  mainly  a  manufacturing 
centre.  This  specialization  sets  Granby 
apart  from  other  Canadian  cities  and  is 
one  of  its  main  characteristics. 
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UNIT  V :  THE  GRANBY  COOPERATIVE 


FIGURE  51. 


,  Figures  51  and  52  show  the  inside  of 

another  plant  in  Granby. 

QUESTIONS: 

(1)  What  is  produced  here?  (Look  at 
figure  51  upside  down  to  answer  this 
question.) 

(2)  What  is  this  produce  used  for? 

(3)  What  is  the  man  in  the  foreground 
doing? 

(4)  What  sector  of  the  economy  does  he 
belong  to? 

(5)  What  “raw  materiar’  is  used  to  make 
this  product? 

(6)  Look  at  figure  52.  What  other  milk 
product  do  you  think  is  being  pro¬ 
duced  here?  (If  you  are  not  sure, 


FIGURE  52. 


look  at  the  pile  of  finished  products 
between  the  two  men.) 

(7)  Why  does  the  part  of  the  plant  pic¬ 
tured  in  figure  51  seem  so  much 
cleaner  than  the  one  pictured  in 
figure  52? 

(8)  Looking  back  at  figure  17,  where 
would  you  think  the  milk  used  in 
this  plant  comes  from?  Now  look 
at  figure  63.  What  does  the  symbol 

-  stand  for?  This  is  the  zone 

from  which  the  cooperative  obtains 
its  milk.  How  many  miles  from 
Granby  does  the  zone  stretch? 

(9)  Why  would  it  be  less  practical  to  have 
it  come  from  far  away? 
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These  pictures  were  taken  inside  a 
modern  plant  which  is  located  in  Granby. 
Milk  brought  in  from  the  countryside 
around  Granby  is  made  into  butter  and 
evaporated  milk.  Like  Mr.  Hebert,  the 
workers  shown  in  figures  51  and  52  belong 
to  the  secondary  sector  of  the  economy 
because  they  change  milk  (a  ‘Taw  mate¬ 
rial”)  into  butter,  evaporated  milk  (a 
finished  product) .  To  which  sector  of  the 
economy  does  a  dairy  farmer  belong?  The 
manager  of  the  plant? 

To  find  out  more  about  the  plant,  we 
talked  to  Mr.  Bouthillier  (pronounced 
boo'  til  ee  ay)  (figure  53).  Mr.  Bouthillier 
spoke  French  and  the  questions  and  an¬ 
swers  have  been  translated  into  English 
for  this  book.  Also,  the  wording  of  some 
sentences  has  been  changed  to  make  it 
easier  to  understand.  The  name  on  the 
building  where  Mr.  Bouthillier  works  is 
Cooperative  Agricole  de  Granby  (figure  54), 
which  means  “Agricultural  Cooperative 
of  Granby”  in  English. 

Question:  Mr.  Bouthillier,  what  is  an 
“agricultural  cooperative”? 

Answer:  Our  cooperative  is  a  group  of 
farmers  who  want  to  solve  some  of  their 
difficulties  by  working  together.  They 
pool  their  money  to  set  up  an  organiza¬ 
tion  which  can  give  them  the  services  they 
need  at  the  lowest  cost.  The  farmers  who 
make  up  the  Granby  Cooperative  are 
interested  in  getting  the  highest  possible 
price  for  their  milk.  This  is  why  they 
decided  to  make  only  very  little  money  on 
the  processing  of  milk,  so  this  plant  could 
pay  them  as  much  as  possible  for  their 
milk. 


FIGURE  53. 


FIGURE  54. 
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Question:  What  help  does  the  coopera¬ 
tive  give  to  the  farmer? 

Answer:  Since  the  buyers  want  milk 
products  of  the  best  quality,  we  make  sure 
that  our  products  meet  these  high  stand¬ 
ards.  We  have  a  laboratory  (figure  55)  to 
check  both  the  milk  brought  in,  and  the 
milk  products  shipped  out  of  the  coopera¬ 
tive  plant.  Because  of  this  checking 
procedure,  our  products  are  of  a  high 
quality  and  are  in  demand  all  over 
Canada.  Did  you  know,  for  instance, 
that  of  all  cheese  produced  in  Canada, 
25%  comes  from  the  Granby  Cooperative? 

Question:  What  other  services  does  the 
cooperative  offer  its  members? 

Answer:  The  task  of  the  farm  service  is 
to  help  the  farmer  develop  better  methods. 
As  soon  as  the  cows  have  been  milked,  the 
milk  must  be  refrigerated — otherwise  cer¬ 
tain  bacteria  in  the  milk  will  start  grow¬ 
ing  rapidly.  Some  farmers  lower  their  full 

FIGURE  56. 


FIGURE  55. 


FIGURE  57. 
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milk  containers  into  their  water  wells  to 
cool  them  (figure  56)  but  this  technique 
is  not  sufficient  if  the  herd  of  cows  is 
large.  In  that  case,  the  member  can  call 
on  the  cooperative  and  it  will  install  a 
large  cooling  unit  (figure  57)  for  him. 

FIGURE  58. 


The  farmer  will  not  have  to  pay  imme¬ 
diately.  A  few  cents  are  taken  off  every 
day  as  he  sells  his  milk  to  the  cooperative 
and  after  a  few  years  his  refrigerator  will 
be  paid  for. 
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Question:  Do  you  have  some  figures  that 
show  us  something  about  the  growth  of 
the  cooperative? 

Answer:  The  charts  (figure  58)  show  the 
rapid  growth  of  the  Granby  Cooperative 
since  its  foundation  in  1938. 

In  the  beginning,  we  only  served  farmers 
in  the  immediate  surroundings  of  Granby. 
But  since  1950,  we  have  served  members 
of  all  of  Shefford  County;  presently  we 
deal  with  more  than  8,000  farmers  in  an 
area  that  covers  most  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
Valley. 

Question:  Do  farmers  outside  the 
Granby  area  send  their  milk  to  Granby? 

Answer:  No.  Since  1954  we  have  set  up 
plants  in  several  other  counties  to  serve 
those  members. 

Question:  How  do  you  go  about  picking 
up  the  milk? 


Answer:  In  the  Granby  area  alone,  we 
have  a  fleet  of  262  trucks  to  pick  up  the 
milk  that  is  kept  in  cooled  containers 
every  day  (figure  56).  Similar  trucks  are 
used  in  other  areas  to  ship  the  milk  from 
the  cooperative  members  to  the  plants. 
But  we  also  have  12  up-to-date  tankers  of 
the  type  pictured  below  (figure  59),  to 
pick  up  milk  once  in  a  while  from  farms 
which  use  refrigerators  (figure  55).  We 
hope  that  eventually  we  can  use  these 
tankers  to  pick  up  milk  from  all  the  farms. 

Question:  When  the  milk  gets  to  the 
plant,  what  happens  to  it  there? 

Answer:  The  containers  move  on  a  con¬ 
veyor  belt  to  the  laboratory.  There  the 
milk  is  checked  for  quality,  and  to  find 
out  how  much  there  is. 

Question:  Is  your  plant  close  to  being 
fully  automated? 


FIGURE  59. 
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Answer:  Yes.  The  wrapping,  crating, 
and  conveying  are  all  done  automatically. 
(Which  two  stages  are  shown  in  figures 
60  and  61?) 

Question:  Besides  cheese  and  butter, 
what  other  items  do  you  produce  here? 

Answer:  Here  are  some  other  products 
of  our  plant : 

— Fresh  cream 
— Ice  cream  concentrates 
— Sweetened  condensed  milk 
— Powdered  milk 
— Dietetic  foods 
— Skim  milk 
— Chocolate  milk 

QUESTIONS: 

Using  figure  58,  answer  these  questions. 

(1)  Approximately  how  much  milk  was 
processed  in  the  cooperative  plant  in 
1967?  (In  such  cases,  it  is  usual  to 
measure  milk  in  pounds.) 


FIGURE  60. 


f- 

FIGURE  61. 


(2)  For  approximately  how  many  mil¬ 
lion  dollars  did  the  cooperative  do 
business  in  1960?  Look  at  the  chart 
headed  ‘‘sales  volume.” 

(3)  For  approximately  how  many  million 
dollars  in  1967? 

(4)  In  sales  volume,  what  have  been  the 
fastest  growing  years  so  far? 

(5)  In  which  years  did  the  cooperative's 
membership  increase  the  fastest?  Let 
us  look  at  some  of  the  differences  and 
similarities  between  the  (textile  com¬ 
pany)  Thor  Mills  Limited  and  the 
Granby  Cooperative. 
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Factories  of  Granby,  1961 


Kinds  of  Factories 

Number  of  Labourers 

Textiles 

1,599 

Rubber 

681 

Tobacco 

510 

Electrical  appliances 

868 

Metal  products 

468 

Food  and  drinks 

540 

Others 

955 

Total  number  of  labourers 

5,621 

FIGURE  62. 

Summary 

The  Granby  Cooperative  helps  farmers 
in  the  Granby  region  in  many  ways.  It 
buys  milk,  processes  it  into  milk  products, 
and  sells  these  products  all  over  Canada. 
But  because  the  cooperative  plant  is  run 
by  the  dairy  farmers  themselves,  its  aim 
is  not  to  make  a  large  profit.  Instead,  it 
pays  the  farmer  as  much  as  it  can  for  his 
milk;  and  with  the  profit  it  does  make,  it 
helps  the  farmer  increase  his  profits. 

The  aim  of  a  business  like  Thor  Mills, 
however,  is  to  make  a  profit  for  the 
people  who  own  the  enterprise.  Thor 
Mills  has  no  interest  in  paying  as  much 
as  possible  to  the  suppliers  of  raw  material. 

Since  the  cooperative  plant  is  owned  by 
the  more  than  8,000  dairy  farmers,  they 
are  the  ones  to  benefit  from  the  enterprise. 

Thus  in  both  cases,  it  is  the  owners  who 
enjoy  the  greatest  advantage  from  their 
enterprise. 


QUESTIONS: 

(1)  The  amount  of  money  an  enterprise 
makes  on  selling  its  product  is  called 
profit.  What  advantage  is  there  for 
the  farmer  if  the  profit  of  his  co¬ 
operative  plant  is  low? 

(2)  Is  it  the  aim  of  the  cooperative  plant 
to  make  as  much  money  as  it  can? 
Is  it  the  aim  of  the  textile  company? 

(3)  Look  at  figure  62. 

(a)  Into  which  category  does  Mr. 
Hebert  belong? 

(b)  Who  is  more  representative  of 
the  Granby  labour  force,  Mr. 
Hebert  or  Mr.  Bouthillier? 

(4)  Where  does  the  raw  material  used  in 
Thor  Mills  Limited  (the  textile  com¬ 
pany)  come  from?  How  is  this  dif¬ 
ferent  from  the  Granby  Cooperative? 

(5)  What  is  the  advantage  of  processing 
raw  materials  from  the  neighbouring 
areas? 
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UNIT  VI:  ZONES  OF  INFLUENCE 


Let’s  go  back  to  the  interview  we  had 
with  Mr.  Bouthillier  of  the  Granby  Co¬ 
operative  in  the  previous  unit. 

QUESTIONS: 

(1)  Do  all  farmers  in  the  St.  Lawrence 
Valley  send  their  milk  to  the  plant 
in  Granby? 

(2)  Which  area  did  Mr.  Bouthillier  say 
sent  milk  to  the  plant  in  Granby? 

(3)  Can  you  find  the  outline  of  that  area 
or  zone  in  figure  63?  What  is  such  an 
area  called? 


(4)  Can  you  tell  from  figure  63,  where  a 
student  from  Waterloo  would  attend 
high  school?  What  makes  you  think 
so? 

(5)  Where  would  a  student  from  a  farm 
near  South  Stukely  probably  attend 
high  school?  Why? 

(6)  Would  his  father  be  likely  to  send  his 
milk  to  Granby? 

(7)  Is  his  farm  within  the  Granby  school 
zone  of  influence?  .  Is  it  within  the 
Granby  Cooperative’s  zone  of 
influence? 


FIGURE  63. 
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(8)  Find  Granby’s  commercial  zone  of 
influence  on  the  map.  What  can  you 
tell  about  the  habits  of  people  in  that 
zone? 

Every  morning  school  buses  pick  up  a 
great  number  of  students  who  live  outside 
the  city  of  Granby  and  bring  them  home 
again  after  school.  Also  every  morning, 
the  Granby  Cooperative  sends  out  262 
trucks  (figure  64)  to  pick  up  the  fresh 
milk  from  the  farms.  But  since  the  trucks 
have  all  morning  to  pick  up  the  milk, 
while  the  school  buses  do  not,  the  area 
covered  by  the  Cooperative  trucks  is  much 
larger.  Thus  Granby’s  school  zone  of 
influence  is  smaller  than  that  of  the 
Granby  Cooperative’s  plant. 

QUESTIONS: 

'(1)  Figure  65  shows  a  part  of  Granby’s 
downtown  section  on  a  weekday. 
Find  the  church  in  our  first  view  of 
Granby.  Which  way  would  one  walk 
in  this  picture  to  reach  the  river? 

(a)  Which  of  the  two  streets  you  can 
see  do  you  think  is  Main  Street? 

(b)  Why  is  there  so  much  traffic  on 
Main  Street  and  not  on  the  other 
one?  Look  at  figure  66  for  ideas. 

(c)  Name  the  kinds  of  business 
establishments  you  are  likely  to 
find  on  Main  Street. 

Six  days  a  week,  Granby’s  Main  Street 
is  crowded  with  cars  and  pedestrians. 
Most  of  these  people  live  in  the  city,  but 
many  come  from  surrounding  farms  and 
towns. 


FIGURE  64. 


(2)  Most  of  these  visitors  come  by  car. 
Can  you  think  of  another  way  to  get 
to  town?  (Look  at  the  lower  right- 
hand  corner  of  figure  65  to  answer 
this  question.) 

(3)  Look  at  figure  67. 

(a)  What  articles  can  you  see  that 
the  farmer  from  South  Stukely 
might  want  to  buy  for  his  farm? 

(b)  Would  his  choice  be  just  as  wide 
in  a  South  Stukely  hardware 
store?  Why? 

(4)  What  are  some  other  reasons  why  the 
farmers  would  want  to  visit  Granby? 
(Look  at  figure  68  and  figure  69  for 
ideas.) 

(5)  When  the  farmers  from  South  Stukely 
decide  to  go  to  a  larger  city  for 
shopping,  do  you  think  they  will 
choose  Granby  every  time?  When 
will  they  go  to  Granby?  When  to 
Waterloo? 
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FIGURE  66. 


FIGURE  68. 


FIGURE  67. 


FIGURE  69. 
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Let's  review:  Granby  has  three  main 
functions  for  people  in  its  surrounding 
area.  What  are  they?  Which  is  the  big¬ 
gest  zone  of  influence?  What  function 
does  Granby  have  for  it? 


Granby  and  the  farmers  of  the  Granby 
region  are  tied  together  in  many  ways. 
Not  only  do  farmers  send  their  milk  to 
Granby,  often  they  also  send  their  chil¬ 
dren  there  for  schooling,  or  visit  the  city 
for  shopping  or  pleasure.  Such  people  are 
therefore  said  to  be  living  in  Granby’s 
‘‘zones  of  influence.”  Every  activity, 
however,  has  a  different  zone.  The  school 
zone  of  influence,  for  instance,  is  smaller 
than  the  Granby  Cooperative’s  zone  of 
influence.  It  is  therefore  hard  to  say 
exactly  how  large  the  “Granby  zone  of 
influence”  is.  There  are  no  hard  and  fast 
boundaries.  What,  however,  is  at  the 
centre  of  each  zone  or  region?  Yes, 


Granby.  We  call  Granby  a  “regional 
centre.”  The  people  of  Granby  depend 
on  the  region  for  some  of  their  food  and 
some  of  their  raw  material. 

At  the  same  time,  the  people  of  the 
region  depend  on  Granby  for  some  of  their 
shopping,  schooling,  leisure  time  activi¬ 
ties,  and  other  services.  What  word  is 
used  to  show  that  the  people  of  Granby 
and  the  region  depend  on  one  another? 

Wherever  you  live  you  could  make 
some  enquiries  which  would  let  you  draw 
a  “zones  of  influence”  map  for  your  area. 

(i)  Mark  on  a  map  where  every  one  in 
your  class  comes  from  each  day. 

(ii)  Ask  some  nearby  shopkeepers  where 
their  customers  come  from. 

(iii)  Do  many  hunters  or  tourists  come 
into  your  area?  Try  to  And  out  where 
they  come  from. 

(iv)  Does  your  area  have  any  other  func¬ 
tions  for  people  who  live  outside  it? 
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Montreal 

QUESTIONS: 

1.  What  kind  of  buildings  are  shown  in 
figure  70? 

2.  Look  at  figure  16,  showing  Granby’s 
main  street.  Does  Granby  have  build¬ 
ings  like  those  in  figure  70? 

3.  What  do  you  think  these  buildings 
are  used  for? 

4.  To  which  sector  of  the  economy  do 
the  people  belong  who  work  in  these 
buildings? 


FIGURE  70. 

5.  Think  of  a  reason  why  Granby  does 
not  have  such  buildings. 

6.  Which  large  Quebec  city  is  shown  in 
figure  70? 

7.  How  is  this  city  different  from  Granby? 

The  downtown  section  of  Montreal, 
figure  70,  is  the  heart  of  Quebec’s  business 
world.  Every  morning,  thousands  of 
secretaries,  accountants,  and  managers 
travel  from  the  suburbs  to  these  sky¬ 
scrapers.  They  work  for  insurance  com¬ 
panies,  for  wholesale  companies,  and  for 
many  other  large  businesses.  For  what 
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kind  of  business  do  most  of  the  people  in 
Granby  work?  Granby  has  no  skyscrapers 
and  no  large  office  buildings.  We  have 
seen  that  Granby  has  a  population  of 
only  30,000  people,  while  Metro  Montreal 
has  over  2  million. 

Granby  is  thus  very  different  from 
Montreal.  Which  city,  then,  is  more 
typical  of  cities  in  the  Province  of  Quebec : 
Montreal  or  Granby?  To  find  out,  let  us 
look  at  four  more  cities  in  Quebec. 

Close  to  Granby  is  another  town  with 
an  English  name,  Drummondville. 


Drummondville 

1.  Drummondville  is  also  close  to  the 
U.S.  border.  Why  did  a  town  become 
established  here? 

2.  Look  closely  at  the  map.  What  two 
important  means  of  transportation 
do  you  see  going  through  Drummond¬ 
ville? 

3.  From  our  study  of  Granby,  we  saw 
how  important  a  good  location  is  for 
industry.  Make  a  list  of  all  the  factors 
that  would  make  Drummondville  good 
for  industry. 


FIGURE  71. 
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Drummondville  is  in  the  heart  of 
Canada’s  industrial  belt,  where  over  80% 
of  the  Canadian  manufacturing  industry 
is  located.  Because  it  is  close  to  Granby 
what  would  you  guess  to  be  its  major 
industry?  The  major  industry  is  textiles, 
and  the  biggest  textile  company  manu¬ 
factures  synthetic  fabrics.  What  does 
this  say  about  the  number  of  tertiary 
and  secondary  workers? 


2.  Look  at  the  names  of  the  streets  and 
schools.  What  does  this  tell  you  about 
the  extent  of  Drummondville’s  bi- 
culturalism? 

3.  In  the  lower  left  hand  corner,  there  is 
the  site  for  an  industrial  park.  Does 
Granby  have  such  a  park?  What  does 
this  park  tell  you  about  Drummond- 
ville’s  plans  for  their  industry? 


QUESTIONS: 

1.  Look  closely  at  the  size  of  the  in¬ 
dustries.  Is  there  any  one  that  stands 
out  from  the  others?  How  is  this 
different  from  Granby? 


We  can  see  that  Drummondville  wants 
to  become  a  larger  regional  manufacturing 
centre.  What  has  Drummondville  done 
to  attract  more  industry? 


FIGURE  72. 
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Quebec  City 


FIGURE  73. 

QUESTIONS: 

1.  What  kind  of  buildings  are  along  the 
waterfront? 

2.  Of  what  other  city  at  which  we  have 
looked  do  these  buildings  remind  you? 

3.  Do  you  think  there  would  be  as  many 
tertiary  workers  in  Quebec  as  in 
Montreal? 

4.  What  is  the  name  of  the  river  sur¬ 
rounding  Quebec? 

5.  What  does  this  mean  for  trade? 


6.  What  other  kinds  of  transportation 
can  you  see  in  the  picture? 

7.  Look  closely  at  the  plant  in  the  fore¬ 
ground.  What  are  the  white  piles  in 
front  of  the  plant?  Can  you  guess 
what  kind  of  a  plant  it  is?  Here  are 
some  hints: 

1.  What  natural  resource  lies  to  the 
north  of  Quebec? 

2.  For  what  kind  of  power  could  the 
surrounding  water  be  used? 

3.  What  industry  uses  a  lot  of  water 
power? 
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Shawinigan 

QUESTIONS: 

1.  Look  closely  at  this  picture.  You  can 
see  the  head  water  in  the  lake  (arrow) . 
From  here  the  water  is  drawn  into  the 
first  building,  and  then  into  the  steep 
channels. 

2.  What  do  the  steep  channels  do? 

FIGURE  74. 


3.  What  happens  when  the  water  reaches 
the  power  station? 

4.  What  kind  of  power  has  been  created? 

5.  Is  water  a  raw  material?  What  sector 
of  the  working  population  would  be 
working  in  this  plant? 

6.  What  does  this  say  about  the  type  of 
industry  in  Shawinigan? 


1.  HEAD  WATER 

2.  STEEP  CHANNELS 
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QUESTIONS: 

1.  Judging  by  their  names,  what  sectors 
of  the  population  would  these  different 
businesses  employ? 

2.  Is  there  a  great  difference  in  size  be¬ 
tween  the  factories?  What  factory 
would  seem  to  employ  the  most 
workers? 

3.  From  our  study  of  Granby,  what  is 
different  about  the  sizes  of  these 
different  companies  and  the  sizes  of 
the  companies  in  Granby? 

4.  Look  at  the  code  for  the  shaded  area 
carefully.  One  of  the  shadings  indi¬ 
cates  an  area  that  is  going  to  be  de¬ 
veloped.  What  changes  do  you  think 

FIGURE  75. 


this  expansion  will  bring  to  Shawini- 
gan? 

5.  Shawinigan  is  a  ‘‘designated  area”  set 
aside  by  the  government.  This  means 
that  new  manufacturing  and  process¬ 
ing  establishments  in  such  areas  are 
entitled  to  important  benefits.  These 
benefits  are  designed  to  help  the 
owners  of  the  plants  to  locate  their 
factories  cheaply.  In  what  way  is  such 
a  place  similar  to  the  Granby  Co-op? 
In  what  way  could  it  help  Shawinigan 
to  develop  further  as  a  regional  centre? 

6.  Look  at  the  names  of  the  companies. 
Compare  them  to  the  names  of  the 
streets.  What  does  this  tell  you  about 
Shawinigan ’s  biculturalism? 


Legend 

1.  Aluminum  Company 
of  Canada 

2.  Consolidated  Paper 
Corp. 

3.  Shawinigan  Chemicals 
Ltd. 

4.  Dupont  of  Canada 


Built-up 

Industrial  Sector 


□  Built-up  Areo 


Land  Reserved 
For  Industry 
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Sorel 

QUESTIONS: 

1.  Look  closely  at  the  map.  How  far  is 
Sorel  from  Montreal  and  Quebec? 
On  what  important  body  of  water  is 
it  located? 

2.  Look  at  its  size.  Do  you  think  it 
would  be  important  as  a  trade  centre? 

3.  For  what  other  purposes  could  such  a 
location  be  useful? 

4.  What  sort  of  manufacturing  industries 
use  a  lot  of  water?  Look  at  the  section 
in  Granby  on  air  and  water  pollution 
and  at  figures  77,  78  and  79.  Now 
can  you  guess  what  sort  of  industries 
are  in  the  Sorel  area? 

5.  What  river  valley  lies  to  the  south  of 
Sorel?  This  valley  is  famous  as  a  rich 
agricultural  area.  What  does  this 
tell  you  about  Sorel  as  a  regional 
centre? 

FIGURE  77. 


Quebec  Iron  &  Titanium  Corp. 


FIGURE  76. 

FIGURE  78. 

Quebec  Metal  Powders 
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FIGURE  79. 

Atlas  Steel 


Conclusions 

1.  Compare  the  population  of  the  five 
cities  on  the  chart. 

2.  How  does  Granby  compare  with  these 
other  cities  in  population? 

FIGURE  80. 


6.  Look  at  Figures  77,  78  and  79.  What 
do  these  industries  have  in  common? 
Would  they  be  called  heavy  or  light 
industries? 

7.  What  transportation  routes  would  be 
the  most  likely  to  transport  the  raw 
materials  needed  for  these  industries? 


3.  What  two  cities  stand  out  as  different 
in  population? 

4.  In  what  other  ways  are  they  different 
from  the  other  three  towns? 


City 

Population 

{1961) 

%  of  WO' 
populai 
in  wholesale 
trade 

rking 

ion 

in  mfg. 

High 

rise  present 

Indust. 

mfg. 

Trade 

Centres  and 
Markets 

Large 

Retail 

Centres 

Granby 

31,463 

1.5% 

82% 

no 

yes 

yes 

no 

Drummondville 

27,909 

1.0% 

78% 

no 

yes 

no 

no 

Shawinigan 

32,179 

0.1% 

68% 

no 

yes 

no 

no 

Sorel 

17,147 

0.8% 

73% 

no 

yes 

yes 

no 

Quebec 

357,158 

6.7% 

35% 

yes 

yes 

yes  . 

yes 

Montreal 

2,109,509 

7.6% 

68% 

yes 

yes 

yes 

yes 
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5.  In  the  case  of  Granby,  what  is  the 
finished  product  from  Mr.  Hebert’s 
factory? 

6.  What  must  be  done  to  it  before  it 
becomes  a  piece  of  clothing  that  we 
can  wear? 

7.  What  sort  of  a  factory  makes  it  into 
a  blouse? 


8.  What  else  must  be  done  before  we 
can  buy  it? 

9.  Do  the  big  centres  have  large  stores? 

10.  Can  you  see  now  what  effect  larger 
centres  have  on  the  industry  of 
Granby?  Would  you  say  that  the 
same  is  true  for  Shawinigan,  Drum- 
mondville  and  Sorel? 
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